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other, he thinks may be accounted for as a mere act of forgetfulness on the 
part of Plautus, and he treats in the same way the astonishment of Calidorus, 
referred to above. The change in the attitude of Simo, to which Lorenz calls 
attention in his Einl., he does not notice. To these difficulties must be added 
the very long scene between Ballio and his hired cook, which delays the action 
and is hardly justified by Lorenz, Einl. S. 24. These are pretty serious incon- 
sistencies. Lorenz, Einl. Anm. 23, suggests double recension for the scene 
with the cook ; it is as likely that a partial contaminatio may account for this 
scene and for the first part of I 2. 

But it is of slight moment whether Professor Langen's judgment on single 
passages be reversed or accepted. The value of the book lies not in the 
treatment of this or that passage, but in the thoroughness and patience of the 
inductions, in the scientific reserve, in the overwhelming completeness of the 
proof of the points which Professor Langen has sought to establish. These 
make the book not only indispensable to all students of Plautus, but also a 
model of critical method for philologists generally. 

E. P. Morris. 



Die Giganten und Titanen in der antiken Sage und Kunst. Von Maximilian 
Mayer. Berlin: Weidmann'sche Buchhandlung, 1887. 

This study owes its origin chiefly, of course, to the discoveries at Pergamon, 
and to the presence in the Royal Museum of Berlin of the famous Giant Frieze 
itself. The want of a sifted collection of the literary data and of a systematiza- 
tion of the mythological and archaeological problems made itself felt as soon as 
the nature of that composition became manifest. This is now supplied. Two- 
thirds of something over four hundred pages are dedicated to the legendary 
and literary sides of the subject. But a full hundred goes to the elimination 
of what pertains to the Titan myth, besides what attention cognate creations 
of Hellenic folklore require, — such as the Aloades, Kyklopes, and similar giants 
of local story. 

The author inclines to regard the word yiyag as equivalent to yqyevf/c, 
adducing the Hesychian yiyuoq as the closest parallel. In this he is in accord 
with the ancients, from the author of the Batrachomyomachia down. But the 
Gigantes are autochthonous in his mythological interpretation also, sons of the 
soil, as they are in the myth itself. They represent the forgotten or subjected 
native races of the divers Greek cantons. Their theomachy is the mighty 
struggle made by these races against the Hellenic invaders, who chose to 
regard themselves as the children of light. The relation between the Canaanites 
(Og) or the Philistines (Goliath) and Israel, Huns (Hiineri) and Teutons, is 
absolutely the same. All.sons of the soil, men of clay, men of stone or wood — 
aird Spvig r/d' dird ivirpiK, as the old formula has it, — all teaf and grass heroes 
affiliate with the more pronounced character of the Gigantes; in the obsoles- 
cent state of the myth-making faculty their number is large enough : Iltf/leiip, 
KoKpeii;, Kpavaoi, Qqyevc, ApuowEj, QvAMfiai, rtoiac, etc. Hence the puzzling 
recurrence of the name Me/Ua in genealogical trees ; in jithiav is equivalent to 
arrb 6pv6(. Even the brass man Talos is a fieliyyevys and throws stones like 
any giant. This confusion of metaphor appears again in the instances of tree- 
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men such as "E/laroc and Aptraf among the Lapithai {lapides). So we find 
that when Theseus goes among these, it is by authority of an ancestral fir-man, 
his maternal grandfather Pittheus. The verse indeed in which Nestor charac- 
terizes Theseus himself as a Lapith (A 265) passes for an interpolation. The 
question arises whether the philological critic can afford to ignore the mytho- 
logical view. 

The digressions on the originally dissociated myths of the Titans and of 
Typhoeus serve to show that the individualizing tendencies of later story and 
art borrowed freely from apparently cognate, half obsolete creations. Art 
found in the old big-dragon story the suggestion of the form that became 
typical for the whole company of the yTiyeveig, and the nameless race of the 
Giants was supplied with a resonant nomenclature straight from the poetized 
Titanomachiai. This does not exclude borrowing from other handy sources, 
and Kyzikos, which, as Kirchhoff long since showed, lent its local Riesen- 
maerchen to the Homeric Odyssey, quite establishes its character as the Corn- 
wall of Antiquity. 

The chief value of Mayer's book, to our mind, lies not so much in the addi- 
tions he makes to the material of comparison that is fast accumulating around the 
Pergamene monuments, as in his systematic review of the pertinent remains of 
early Hellenic art. In sculpture this material is tolerably limited. Yet we 
may now compare not only the Megarian pediment-group at Olympia, but also 
that of the pre-Persian Parthenon with a quantity of black-figured Attic vases. 
In all these the opponents of the gods are purely human in appearance, pro- 
portions, and accoutrement. They wear the heroic panoply and fight with 
ordinary weapons of war, as in the metopes of Selinus. In the paintings the 
war-chariot has an important role, serving as it does to unite Zeus, Herakles, 
and Athena in a typical group. The personnel of divine champions brought 
together in one battle scene is but gradually extended. At first only to such 
divinities as came, so to speak, already armed: Poseidon, who crushes his 
opponent with the weight of an island hurled upon him, as in the poets ; then 
Ares ; later, Artemis and Apollon, Hephaistos, Hera, and Dionysos. The last 
appears accompanied by animals and followed by his thiasos. A group of 
satyrs and seilenoi arming for battle is one of the most graceful antitheses of 
Greek art. It appears on red-figured vases, sometimes as pendant to a Gigan- 
tomachy on the obverse, sometimes as an independent composition. 

The increase in the number of the gods, and the resultant diversity, especially 
after the introduction of female combatants, in costume and in modes of attack 
prepares a natural transition to the sculpturesque nudity affected in the red- 
figured compositions. A reversion to the ruder weapons and missiles of the 
primitive legend goes hand in hand with this change. In the fifth century, 
then, the artistic type for the Giants is that of naked men hurling large stones 
at their divine antagonists. Such a type furnished a better subject for metopic 
than for pedimental compositions. Accordingly the Gigantomachia, which had 
nobly filled the eastern gable front of the temple of Zeus at Akragas, and of 
the old Parthenon at Athens, was reduced by Pheidias to a series of single 
combats separated by the triglyphs on the zophoros of the Perikleian temple, 
and had to cede its place in the pediment to a purely local legend. The 
increasing magnificence of the embroidered peplos of Athena was a sort of 
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compensation for this. The Gigantomachia was its traditional subject. Mayer 
holds that at this time the Parthenos herself was arrayed therein. Its decora- 
tive division in stripes afforded little play for innovation on the old types. On 
the other hand, to Pheidias must be ascribed the invention — almost required 
by the shape of the shield for the interior adornment of which he selected the 
familiar subject — of allowing the Giants to make a general assault on the 
Olympians from below. As the Lenormant statuette and the Strangford shield 
reproduce the combat of the Amazons with which the outside of the shield of 
the great ivory-and-gold statue was adorned, so at least one vase, a jar from 
Ruvo, now in Naples (Overbeck, Atlas zur Kunstmyfhologie, V 3), may give us 
some idea of the new effect attempted by the master mind of the Perikleian 
age. As to the Pergamene frieze, Mayer's observations will teach the replica- 
hunters to remember that the originals of copies are just as likely as not to be 
copies themselves. As his arrangement of the figures in the frieze, based on 
the wooden model used by the sculptor Freres in the Berlin Museum, cannot 
be considered final, we shall not follow it out in detail, but only observe that 
any placing of the slabs that does not recognize the intentional symmetry of 
the groups in which Zeus and Athena are respectively prominent fails to com- 
mend itself as reproducing the original order. 

The typographical execution of the work is not what one expects of the 
established reputation of the publishing house, even assuming that the author 
himself was responsible for careless proof-reading. Such monstra as tauchen 
(for tauschen, p. 358), or avSpav (p. 7), are by no means isolated. 

Once, in the case of a bronze relief serving avrl KptfKlSog tov ftovkevrripiov in 
Constantinople (Themist. Or. XIII, p. 217) we are treated to some archaeolo- 
gists' Greek. " Die frage ist nur," says the author, " ob ev Trj Kprprtdi dastand, 
oder ob der sinnlich ansprechende u. technisch treffende begriff des Gegenleh- 
nens in dem uberlieferten einen correcten ausdruck findet." As if avrl were 
not regularly equivalent to the Latin pro —for, as, or als ! 

Alfred Emerson. 



Der Atticismus in seinen Hauptvertretern von Dionysius von Halikarnass bis 
auf den zweiten Philostratus, dargestellt von Dr. Wtlhelm Schmid. 
Erster Band. Stuttgart, W. Kohlmayer, 1887. 

In this book Dr. Schmid, a pupil of Rohde's, has taken up in successive 
chapters ' the principles that regulate the language and style of Dionysios of 
Halikarnassos,' ' the second sophistic down to Herodes Atticus,' 'the Atticism 
of Dion Chrysostomos,' and ' the Atticism of Lucian.' More than half the 
book is made up of lists of words arranged with reference to their character. 
So under Lucian we have Attic words, Platonic, Xenophontean, Hippokratean, 
words taken from the orators, poetic words, of which the comic vocabulary 
makes a special section, words found only in later authors, words used first or 
alone by Lucian, while regard is had to the occurrence or non-occurrence in 
N. T. Greek. For the material of this part of the work Schmid is naturally 
dependent on indices and lexicons, and the value of his sorting varies very 
much with the trustworthiness and amplitude of his sources. His analysis of 
Lucian's diction shows that what Lucian himself says (Bis Ace. II 834 R.) of 



